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TWO STUDIES OF PLATO'S PHILOSOPHY 

Two important contributions to the understanding of Plato are made 
by Robin. One treats the Platonic theory of ideas and numbers 1 and is 
novel in method. Realizing the difficulties in the way of authoritative 
interpretation of Plato's text, the author believes that indications of Plato's 
meaning can be deduced from the later philosophers. In the present work 
he attempts only so much of the task as involves Aristotle. By exposition 
of Aristotle's references to Plato and estimation of their value, he seeks 
to reconstruct Plato's doctrine. The method is exactly that which is 
applied to the doxographers in the case of the pre-Socratic philosophy. 
Doubtless there would be required a final checking of results against the 
text of Plato but Robin insists that this portion of his task may be more 
profitably undertaken when he has completed the thorough examination 
of the entire Platonic tradition. It is, therefore, impossible to make final 
estimate of his work at this time. However, it presents an interesting 
conclusion. He has chosen to limit his study to the theory of ideas and 
numbers because of the architectonic function of that theory in Plato. 
He shows that Aristotle sometimes misinterpreted his master, that not 
infrequently he viewed Plato through Xenocrates and Speusippus, that 
he was misled in his critiques by his love of dialectic and that often the 
very doctrine condemned survives in his own thinking. How far a recon- 
struction of Plato's doctrine from such data is possible cannot be definitely 
asserted. Yet Aristotle's conception of Plato involves a theory of grada- 
tions of being corresponding to which the two fundamental Platonic prin- 
ciples undergo transformations. 

The elementary principles, the one and the dyad of the infinite; the ideal 
numbers and ideal dimensions; the ideas and that which lives per se; the inter- 
mediary sphere of the mathematical universe with its soul organized according 
to arithmetical numbers and its body formed according to geometric dimensions, 
and finally the sensible universe, here is quite a long series of degradations of 
primordial reality, to each of which corresponds a particularization of principles. 

Robin concludes that Aristotle betrays indications of what may be, by 
anticipation, called neo-Platonism. Special mention should be made of 
the thorough discussion of controverted points in the notes. 

Robin's other study 2 is on the Platonic theory of love. The discussion 

1 La thiorie platonicienne des idies el des nombres d'apres Aristote. Etude his- 
torique et critique. Par Leon Robin. Paris: Alcan, 1908. xvi + 702 pages. Fr. 
12.50. 

2 La Morie platonicienne de V amour. Par Leon Robin. Paris: Alcan, 1908. 
229 pages. Fr. 3.75. 
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rests, in part, upon the chronological relation of the sources. He places 
Lysis early, makes The Banquet anterior to The Republic and maintains 
Phaedrus to be a work of Plato's old age. The fundamental importance 
of the study lies in the estimation of love as philosophic method. This 
follows from the synthetic character of love which unites the sensible and 
the intelligible. It affords a reconciliation of the Socratic intellectualism 
with the Heracleitan philosophy of becoming. Since love leads us to the 
idea of beauty, making known one of the universal principles of being, we 
may through it dominate all being. It is the liberator of the soul, the 
source of the virtues and sciences. Hence it is a method in which unites 
the motive and the cognitive powers of the soul and in which is expressed 
the might of order and of measure. It is akin to the world-soul and to 
the Platonic notion of an intermediate mathematical realm. At least this 
is true in its synthetic aspects. Many important topics are treated in the 
argument, as for example, the Platonic demonology as throwing light upon 
the assertion of Plato that love is a demon when he means that love has 
an intermediary function. 

William Theodore Paullin 
Monmouth, III. 

FOSTER'S HISTORY OF THE NEW ENGLAND THEOLOGY 

A recent writer in the Bibliotheca Sacra argues vigorously that the 
collapse of the New England theology has been overestimated. That 
will, of course, depend upon what one regards as New England theology. 
We certainly do not find in contemporary literature such treatises as Hop- 
kins' Sin an Advantage to the Universe, or of Bellamy's True Religion. 
The theological literature of New England is at the present time far enough 
away from the religious logic of the eighteenth century. On the other 
hand, it is undoubtedly true that, to a considerable extent, the old forces 
continue to influence, more or less unconsciously, theological teachers. 
But the type of theology now taught in every significant theological school 
is not that which may be technically called "New England." 

No one can appreciate this condition betterthan hewho reads FrankHugh 
Foster's notable book, A Genetic History of the New England Theology. 1 
There have been plenty of essays on the subject which the volume covers 
and there have been, of course, general treatises on the history of doctrine 
which cover the period, but there is no volume dealing with the subject 
comparable with that of Professor Foster's in point of the use of sources, 
genuine historical method, and intuitive grasp of the real significance of the 

1 A Genetic History of the New England Theology. By Frank Hugh Foster. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1907. xv+ 568 pages. $2. 



